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1950= More 
Mouths to Feed 


The seven seas of the world and their 
tributary waters are teeming with life. 
Among the teeming billions of creatures 
that exist in the waters of the earth are 
many species suitable to satisfy the 
hunger of the earth’s ever growing 
human population. The seas are, Bndeed: 
vast storehouses of food, whose poten- 
tial production has hardly been touched 
to date. Fish and other sea foods have 
been the principal reliance, for the 
maintenance of life, for great segments 
of the human race during the many 
centuries of its existence. Today with 
protein food the most scarce commodity 
in the world the importance of this 
sea chest of nutritious and palatable 
foodstuffs is obtaining wider recognition. 

Realization has come that the ever 
increasing human population needs more 
for its proper sustenance than can be 


drawn from the limited land areas of 


this planet and that this problem is one 
due to increase rather than diminish 
during the years to come. 

The result has been an increasing 
concentration on the part of all nations, 
whose borders touch the oceans, upon 
the development of commercial fishing 
ventures, and, upon the maintenance of 
rights for participation in fisheries in 
those areas where the production of 
particularly palatable sea foods permits 
operations that are economically feas- 
ible. In this country, where the demand 
for high quality sea food products has 
been constantly increasing, demand has 
resulted in the partial exhaustion of 
some fishery resources near at hand, 
and operations have been extended fur- 
ther away from home ports. 

CRPA a half century ago was canning 
Columbia River salmon. Today it is 
still canning that king of all salmonoid 
fishes, the Columbia River Chinook, but 
with a new year at hand we are preparing 
to activate plans to bring to your table 
the rich, red salmon from the cold 
waters of Bristol Bay, north of the 
Aleutian Peninsula in Alaska; pink sal- 
mon from the bays and inlets of south- 
eastern Alaska; the rich Sockeye salmon 
from Puget Sound; and the gleaming 
Silverside salmon from the waters of the 
Pacific coastal areas. We are preparing 
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to go south to Central and South 
American waters for the yellowfin tuna 
and to range the waters of the North 
Pacific and beyoud for the delicate white 
meated albacore tuna. Fishermen will 
lay close to the booming Pacific surf 
to plant the gear that will bring the 
tasty white meat of thousands of Danee- 
ness crabs for your salads and cocktails. 
Nets will be cast for shad and lines will 
be set for sturgeon. Trawlers will drag 
the ocean depths for flounder, sole, and 
cod. Long liners will bait their sets 
for halibut. 

A lot of planning has been done and 
there is a lot to do. There will be hard 
work for everybody; and danger for 
those who venture out to face the uncer- 
tainties of wind and water. And then 
our planning may go awry for, after all, 
the fish isn’t exactly a partner and he 
too, may have had his trouble in growing 
up and getting to the rendezvous where 
you expect Hin There may be plenty 
and there may be a few, but that is the 
fishing busiaess: and things have a ten- 
dency to even out over a period of years. 

We have been a long time in the fish- 
ing business, the business that enables 
you to vary and enrich your diet with 
the delectable foods of the sea, brought 
to your table with their flavor and purity 
unimpaired. We know that people like 
to eat fish and sea food. We know people 
are eating more sea foods than ever 
before and that there will be more 
people in 1950 than there were in 1949, 

So we are going fishing. That’s our job. 





COVER PAGES 


The picture on our cover page this issue is 
just a melange of our thinking these days 
about the things that we will encounter in 
1950. There are fish, a salmon and a tuna; 
a fisherman hauling in a big Chinook; a 
cannery worker white clad and gloved 
cleaning a tuna; a Dungeness crab; a fishing 
boat; a refrigerator mother ship that brings 
the catch from distant points to our can- 
neries; and, in the background our big 
cannery at Scattered 
through the picture, which is so big it’s 


Astoria, Oregon. 


over on the back cover too, as you have 
probably noticed, are the containers which 
you will find on your grocer’s shelves. Of 
course they carry the BUMBLE BEE brand, 


that guarantee of quality that has stood the 


test of a half century. It will guide you in 
1950 to sea food that’s pure, nutritious. 
and delicious. 





DOCK REPAIRS 





Thousands of feet of deck planking on 
CRPA’s 
rack areas must be replaced each year. 
Above left is 
station foreman, and Oscar Hoyden, CRPA 
carpenter, debating about replacing a 

plank at North’s 


wide expanse of docking and net 


Arvid North, Scandinavian 


station. 





CRPA OFFICIALS ADVANCED 


_ Following the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the CRPA Board of Directors in 
January, Nick Bez, chairman of the 
board, announced the election of Presi- 
dent Edward W. Thompson to the office 
of vice-chairman of the board, and that 
of Executive Vice-President Thomas F. 
Sandoz to the office of president of the 
corporation. 


Mr. Bez stated that the company 
would continue its policy of reaching 
far afield for raw materials to be manu- 
factured in its modern processing plants 
in this country. 

Mr. Thompson became associated with 
CRPA in 1924. He was appointed assist- 
ant secretary in 1928, and was elected a 
director and vice-president in 1935. In 
1938 he succeeded his father, W. L. 
Thompson, as president, and held that 
office continuously until the recent 
board meeting. 

Prior to Mr. Sandoz’ first association 
with CRPA in 1927, he had a number of 
years’ experience in the food industry in 
both the wholesale and retail grocery 
business. In order to inform himself in 
regard to all phases of the fish canning 
industry he accepted a position as book- 
keeper at the Ellsworth, Washington, 





EDWARD W. THOMPSON 


Vice-Chairman of the Board 
of Directors 


plant in 1927. In 1929 he was put in 
charge of all the company’s operations 
on the Upper Columbia River. After 
five years’ experience in the production 
end of the business he was brought to 





THOMAS F. SANDOZ 
CRPA President 


the company’s main office at Astoria, 
Oregon, as sales manager. He was elected 
director and vice-president of the com- 
pany in 1938 and executive vice- 
president in 1942. 


TINIAN SAILS FOR TUNA LOAD 


CRPA will resume its expeditions to 
Central and South American waters this 
month when the company’s refrigerated 
motorship “Tinian” is scheduled to 
depart about February 10 for southern 
waters to act as mothership to a fleet of 
six tuna fishing boats which are sched- 
uled to join her in the fishing area. It 
was expected that it would require about 
14 days’ journey from Astoria before 
the “Tinian”? would reach the rendez- 
vous point with the fishermen. Granted 
good weather and normal fishing condi- 
tions it is hoped that the “Tinian” may 
return here with a full load of 1,100 
tons of yellowfin tuna sometime late in 
April or early May. Captain Robert Berg 
will command the “Tinian” on _ her 
voyage. 

Decision to send the “Saipan” sister 
ship to the “Tinian”? on a similar trip 
will be made following a study of the 
conditions met by the “Tinian” on her 
trip. ey 

Last year CRPA sent three expeditions 
to southern waters. The “Saipan” left in 
February and returned in June. The 


“Tinian” left in May and returned in 
midsummer and the Saipan made a sec- 
ond trip bringing the final load to 
Astoria on September 10. 

CRPA purchased the two 326 foot 
vessels in the fall of 1947. The first 
voyage was made to Central American 
waters by the “Saipan” which left As- 
toria on February 12, 1948, after having 
refrigeration equipment installed. 


CRPA Wins Award 

CRPA was awarded a certificate at a 
meeting held in Portland, Oregon, for 
having packed salmon continuously for 
over 50 years under the brand name 
“Bumble Bee.”’ The award was made 
jointly by the Oregon Advertising Club 
and Brand Names Foundation. Some 
sixty Oregon manufacturers were 
awarded certificates at the meeting with 
about a dozen receiving the 50-year 
award and the balance a certificate for 
having promoted a brand name for over 
25 years. Salmon were first packed under 
the “Bumble Bee” brand in 1890. 











Tuna are transferred from CRPA MV Tin- 
ian to trucks for transfer to cold storage. 
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Sandoz well surrounded. The 





Below left: Sales Manager Fred 


present and the name “Splash” followed a ducking 






taken while duck hunting. 





Below: Assistant ‘ . pe witehboard 
Treasurer Frank Hoaglund gets ; Operator Wayne Van Sant 








: : decorates the Christmas : 
a shotgun to use in protection of tes:the) Christmas te 


the company cash. 


Above right: There 
was something to eat too. 
Burdette Yexley and Sigmund Wilson loading. 
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CRAB PRODUCTION SLOWED BY STORMS 


Crabbing was about the only fishing 
effort engaged in as 1949 ended and 
1950 began in the Northwest Pacifie 
area. The season opened in southern 
Oregon on November 15: off the Colum- 
bia River on December 15: and in the 
State of Washington on January 1. 
Production has been fair and close to 
normal although fishing activities have 
been greatly hampered by unusually 
severe weather conditions. Deep water 
fishing is the rule at this time of the 
year but even with their pots well out 
the crabbers have not been able to make 
systematic collections. 

Washington production got underway 
the middle of January. To date it has 
been centered in the Bay Center area on 
Willipa Bay. Aberdeen operators started 
near the end of the month. Quality of 
the meat has been excellent and yield 
began to improve after the turn of the 
year. Packs to date naturally have been 
minor in extent and no considerable 
improvement is expected until weather 


conditions improve with the advent of 


spring. 

Fillet production has been almost nil 
as the draggers have not been able to 
get out of the river or bays long enough 
to make a set. 

Columbia River salmon production 
will not start until April 30. The Oregon 
Fish Commission has indicated its in- 
tention of seeking joint action with 
Washington in shifting the closed season 
in late May and June to permit a more 
extensive Blueback salmon fishery than 


that of 1949. 





Two CRPA employees were casual- 
ties of one of the worst winters ever 
experienced in the company headquar- 
ters city of Astoria, Oregon. Combined 
snow, sleet, and windstorms made nor- 
mally safe occupations hazardous. 

Robert Craig, employed at CRPA’s 
Elmore cannery was seriously injured 
when he fell through the cannery roof 
while engaged with other employees in 
clearing off the heavy snow covering. 
Craig stepped out on a snow-covered 
skylight and pitched through the glass 
to land on the concrete floor 40 feet 
below. He sustained a broken collarbone, 
numerous fractured ribs, and other in- 
juries. His condition was reported as 
ereatly improved after several weeks’ 
hospitalization. 

Chester Balsley, employed at the com- 
pany cold storage plant, slipped on the 





“SHAKING” CRAB 





Steaming Dungeness crab fresh from the cooker are cracked with easily cleansed plastic 
mallets and the white meat shaken into stainless steel trays by CRPA workers. The meat 


is then moved to the canning line and speedily placed in containers which are hermet- 


ically sealed and sent to steam cookers for final heating. 





icy deck of the MV Swiftwater and fell 
into the hold sustaining a fractured hip. 
His condition was reported as improved 
a week following the accident. 





Attend Convention 

CRPA was represented at the annual 
convention of the National Canners and 
Food Brokers Associations at Atlantic 
City in January by President T. F. 


Sandoz; Sales Manager Fred Sandoz, and 
John McGowan and William Larson, of 
the Sales Department. Mr. T. F. Sandoz 
left early in January for a quick trip 
through some of the middle western 
and eastern market centers prior to the 
convention. The CRPA representatives 
plan to split following the meeting and 
spend some time visiting the trade in 
many parts of the country. 
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Before you can put a fish in the can 
you must get the fish in your cannery. 
Fishermen catch the fish, but out.on the 
Pacific Coast they are an independent 
lot and long before the season starts 
the company must have a_ working 
arrangement with enough fishermen 
to insure enough production for 
an economical and practical operation. 

Lining up enough production is a 
tough job. The fisherman wants to fish 
when fish are running and doesn’t want 
to spend his time tied up to your dock 
waiting to be unloaded so, to attract 
production you must have adequate 
facilities for the rapid handling of fish 
cargoes. You must have a store of sup- 
plies on hand readily accessible and 
available at any time. Sometimes the 
fisherman needs a loan for a new piece 
of gear or a vital repair to his boat in 
order to be able to go efficiently about 
his business. The men who do this job 
must know their fisherman. They must 
judge both their ability as producers and 
their financial stability. 

Floyd Wright, production manager for 
CRPA, has handled this job for CRPA 
since 1938. His work covers all produc- 
tion in the Columbia, Puget Sound, 
along the California, Oregon and Wash- 
ington Coasts, and includes arrange- 


ments for fishing boats to supply the 
company’s two reefer ships which oper- 
ate in Central and South American 
waters. 

He is assisted at the main office by 
Frank Hoagland who does general pro- 
duction work and specialized in directing 
the complex transportation system by 
which fish and sea food products caught 
in other areas are delivered at CRPA’s 
canneries. George Radich, another as- 
sistant also does a large amount of 
general production work and_ travels 
continuously over the production area. 
Gene Matthews is still another leader in 
this department and has charge of a 
considerable amount of cash purchases 
in outlying areas. During the off season 
for production he works with the Sales 
Department. 

On the firing line are fish buyers in 
the many company stations along the 
Columbia River and the wide expanse of 
Pacific Coast line serviced by the com- 
pany. 

The growing production by CRPA of 
salmon, tuna, crab, shad, sturgeon, and 
trawl fish, is evidence that this team has 
been doing a fine job. 

These four production experts are 
pictured on the right hand column of 
this page. 








Ice Bans Fishing: 
Seasons Listed 


The winter fishing on the Columbia 
River opened on January 29 at noon 
but up until the Bumble Bee went to 
press in mid-February few if any boats 
had been out on the river owing to ice 
conditions. The river was filled with 
drifting ice that would have ruined the 
boat and nets of any fisherman venture- 
some enough to go out after early 
salmon. 

Columbia River commercial fishing 
seasons for 1950 as announced by the 
Oregon Fish Commission and Washing- 
ton Department of Fisheries follow: 

Twelve noon, January 29 to 12 noon 
March 1. 

(Below Bonneville Dam) 12 noon 
April 30 to 6 a.m. May 25, and 6 a.m. 
June 24 to 12 noon August 26. 

(Above Bonneville) 12 noon April 
30 to 6 a.m. June 7, and 6 a.m. July 6 to 
12 noon August 26. 

Twelve noon September OMe tome? 
noon December |. 

Weekly closings during open fishing 
periods. 
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Thirty hours a week, 12 noon Satur- 
day to 6 p.m. the following Sunday 
between April 30 and August 1, and 
between September 16 and November 30. 

Twenty-four hour period, Saturday at 
6 p.m. to following Sunday at 6 p.m. 
between August 2 and August 26. 

The commission is empowered to 
make certain changes in the closed per- 
iod during late August and early Sep- 
tember if it is deemed advisable and if 
the Washington Department of Fisheries 
will agree. 





Eels Drain Crabs 


Crab fishermen get a jolt every now 
and then when they reach into a pot to 
take out what appears to be a fine big 
jumbo Dungeness crab weighing about 
three pounds. 

Up comes the crab but the legs dangle 
and the weight is only a few ounces. 
When that happens the erabber knows 
that what he calls the “wolf eel’ has 
been in the pot. By making a small hole 
or two where the legs join the body on 
the underside of the crab the eels can 
suck out practically every vestige of meat 
of the crab, even to the tips of the claws. 


Gene Matthews 








Floyd W right 





George Radich 








Millions of people in this country 
enjoy sea foods. Sea food items play an 
important role in the housewife’s think- 
ing as she plans the daily luncheon and 
dinner menus. They have a place as 
entrees, in salads, cocktails, as appetiz- 
ers, and a number of them are delicious 
in sandwiches. Thousands of housewives 
have learned to prepare them. They 
appreciate their flavor, their high nutri- 
tive value, and the ease with which a 
delicious dinner or luncheon can be 
prepared with quality canned sea foods 
as a basis. 

However, the same sea food item 
served time after time can become tire- 
some. The retailer can appeal to the 
housewife by providing the variety that 
the sea affords. A well balanced display 
of high quality sea foods is an incentive 
to that “impulse buying” which is so 
important in food merchandising today. 
Studies indicate that few grocery shop- 
pers go out with a definite shopping list 
and come back with just what they 
intended to buy. 

Here is where the display of an attrac- 
tive and varied line of sea foods of brand 
guaranteed quality is a business getter. 

Columbia River Packers Association 
has a fine line of fancy sea foods under 
its well known BUMBLE BEE brand, 
which has been a guarantee of high 
quality for a half century. Fancy Colum- 
bia River Salmon, Fancy Blueback Sal- 
mon, Alaska Reds, Puget Sound Sock- 
eyes, are available. In tuna there are 
Solid Pack Light Meat Tuna, and Solid 
Pack White Meated Albacore, the gour- 
met’s choice of all the tuna varieties. 
There is White Meated Dungeness Crab, 
Shad Roe, a tasty breakfast item; and 
Kippered Sturgeon, the king of appe- 
tizers. In addition there are other highly 
nutritious and palatable grades and packs 
of these fine sea foods. 

The retailer who puts in a full line 
of BUMBLE BEE sea food products can 
be assured of the fact that he has top 
quality and probably a greater variety 
than he can get under any other one 
brand. He can be assured of consumer 
satisfaction and consequent repeat busi- 
ness. The wide popularity of the 
BUMBLE BEE brand of sea foods has 
been developed in just this manner, 
through customer satisfaction and cus- 


tomer advertising. 


So Go00 


x G08 1s oll 
Delicious White Meat! 


Ee WHITE MEAT 


Oregon 


On the basis of wide distribution 
gained through this “satisfaction” adver- 
tising by the consumer the company is 
now initiating newspaper, radio, and 
poster advertising to further increase 
the demand for these quality foods. 

Stores with a mass display of a full 
line of BUMBLE BEE brand sea foods 
will find their business in this depart- 
ment building up. They will offer the 
housewife a wide range of variety plus 
quality. They will take advantage of this 
“impulse buying” previously mentioned. 

There are no more discriminating 
buyers of sea foods than the people who 
live in the communities where the catch- 





ing and processing of these foods is a 
big business. Pictured on this page is a 
BUMBLE BEE line display at the Modern 
Cash Grocery, in Astoria, Oregon, where 
the bulk of this company’s sea food 
items are delivered and processed. Dick 
Aho, the owner of this store, one of the 
larger in the community, has found that 
this display of a large number of 
BUMBLE BEE products has increased 
his business. Other merchants in the 
many cities of the country where 
BUMBLE BEE brand has been  estab- 
lished have had the same experience. 

Try the BUMBLE BEE line and watch 


your sea food business grow. 
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